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traces of the fire and strictly enjoined the children to keep
the secret from their parents. On their return the parents
were astonished to find the cassava better baked than it had
ever been in the sun, and after a good deal of questioning
they contrived to elicit the truth from the children, whom
they thereupon charged to steal the fire from the Fire-woman.
So the next time she came and was busy roasting the cassava,
the children managed to conceal some of the fire in a pot ;
and when she had gone away all the people procured fire
from the portion of it which the children had stolen and
hidden. Next day the Fire-woman came again and re-
proached the children with the theft; but she was not
seriously angry and bade them bake the bread for themselves
in a pan which she left for their use. So saying she went
away and cowered down beside the open space, which, we
are told, means that she sank down in the fire, since she was
herself nothing but the fire.
Curiously enough, the Fire-woman is also spoken of as
a dormilon, which is a species of bird that flies by night and
sleeps by day. In many legends scattered over the world
the first fire is thus associated with an animal, and especially
a bird, often on the ground of some red feathers which are
traditionally said to have been burnt or scorched by the fire.
In the myths of the Uitoto, says Dr. Preuss, " it is a quite
common incident for animals or plants to appear as men.
Indeed, one often does not know whether the tribes with the
names of animals or plants represent human tribes or not,
for there is no distinction made between them and men, and
they are sometimes actually described as ancestors ". More
than that, the apparently human actors in the stones fre-
quently turn into animals. In Indian, as in other folk-tales,
such metamorphoses as Ovid describes in his poem of
that name are everyday occurrences. Our kinship with the
beasts is recognized by the Uitoto in their creation myth,
which relates how in the beginning all creatures had tails,
until the wasp gnawed off the tails, first of toads and after-
wards of human beings. The confusion between beasts and
men comes out, for example, in a striking and dramatic tale
entitled " The Wanderings of Fuyedamona and his Combat
with the Bat ", for in the story it is by no means clear whether